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New Guayule 
Planting Set, 
More Needed 


Salinas, California. 

Major Evan W. Kelley, director 
of the Guayule Rubber Project at 
Salinas, announced recently that 
word has been received from 
Washington that the Budget Bu- 
reau has approved an expansion 
project which would provide for 
two new nurseries to be planted 
with guayule. 

Each of the nurseries will be 
500 acres, one near Indio and the 
other near Oceanside, Calif., which 
together with the nursery at Sa- 
linas will provide seedlings for 99,- 
000 acres to be planted next Spring 
and harvested in 1944. 

The acreage will produce an es- 
timated 50,000 tons of pure rubber. 
Sufficient seed is now on hand to 
produce from 100,000 to 200,000 
tons of pure rubber by 1945, rub- 
ber now badly needed to mix with 
synthetic rubbers in the critical 
Shortage of this vital material. 

Meanwhile the War Production 
Board’s technical advisory commit- 
tee on ray rubber has visited the 
guayule rubber fields near Salinas. 
The committee, seeking to shorten 
the production time for rubber 
substitutes, conferred with Major 
Kelley and Dr. D. Spence, of the 
committee, expressed his opinion 
that usable guayule rubber could 
be produced in a year’s time. 


EIGHTEEN MILLION 
SET ASIDE PAY 10 
PURCHASE BONDS 


Washington, D. C. 


Noted Speakers 
To Address Mass 


Meeting Sunday 


San Francisco, California. 

A statewide call has been issued 
for a mass meeting to be held in 
the San Francisco Civic Auditor- 
ium on Sunday, October 18, at 10 
a. m. There will be no admission 
charge. The following is a synop- 
sis of the program: 

A ten-point program endorsed 
by the California Federation of 
Labor at Long Beach Convention, 
Regional Convention of Townsend 
Organizations and many Pomona 
Grangers. Prominent speakers will 
discuss the legislative ,bill to be in- 
troduced at the 1943 session of the 
California Legislature. 

Among other things the bill will 
| lower the age requirements to 60 
years. Setting a floor need at $60. 

Eliminate all deductions from 
| pensioners such as gifts and other 
income up to the $60 floor need. 


| 


scale so that it does not pauperize 
children. 

Permit family relations so that 
|children and parents may live to- 
'gether without deductions. 

Eliminate county residence re- 
quirements, 
sioner to live in any part of the 
state. 

Will set up a co-ordinator to act 
as a Court of Appeals as an inter- 


preter of the pensioners’ rights and | 


FLAT 10 PERCENT INCREASE 
‘FOR POSTAL EMPLOYE ASKED 
BY PRESIDENT WM. GREEN 


| privileges under the law. This co- 
|ordinator would be separate and 
apart from the administrative 
| agency. 

George Sehlemeyer, master of 
the State Grange, will introduce 


governor of California, who will 
discuss his recent trip to Washing- 
ton, D.C. and the improved 
amendments he has accomplished 
with the National Social Security 


permitting the pen-| 


the Honorable Culbert L. Olson, | 


MONTEREY COUNTY 
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RINGING ‘EM UP 


| 


Change in relative contribution | 


U. S. Treasury Department. 


, Washington, D. C. 
A flat 10 per 
for postal employes was urged be- 


| mittee by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of La- 


More than 18,500,000 workers} Board, wherein the pensioners will| bor, who declared this group had 


employed by 128,700 companies and 
governmental agencies are setting 
aside a part of their earnings each 
week under payroll savings plans. 
At least $225,000,000 worth of War 
Bonds was purchased through pay- 
roli savings in August; represent- 
ing an increase from an average 
of 6.3 per cent to 7.2 per cent of 
employees’ paychecks going into 
War Bonds regularly. 


Increasing thousands of workers | Grange, 


are daily joining the 10 per cent 
plan and, through their unions, ar- 
ranging for automatic savings out 
of their weekly pay. 

In a five-day labor-management 
drive at the Lockheed-Vega Air- 
craft Corporation in Burbank, Cal., 
more than 97 per cent of the 60,- 
000 employees signed up in the 
payroll war savings plan to set 
aside 10.9 per cent of the com- 
pany’s gross payroll for War 
Bonds every payday. This result 
was achieved through the team- 
work of the company and the In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists, AFL, Local No. 727. 

In congratulatory messages to 
the union and the company, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau termed the at- 
tainment of the 10 per cent goal 
“a victory in our battle on the 
home front,” and added “your gov- 
ernment is proud of you.” 

The Lockheed achievement was 
the most spectacular of a number 
of War Bond labor-management 
campaigns reporting programs yes- 
terday in aircraft, railroads, rub- 
ber, hosiery and other industries. 

In a joint drive in Seattle the 
Boeing Aircraft Company and the 
Aero Mechanics’ Union, Local 751, 
AFL, secured the participation of 
94 per cent of the company’s 32,- 
000 employees in the payroll war 
Savings plan for a total of 10.4 
per cent of gross payroll. 


Conserve Your 
Tires! 


These are the recommendations 
ef the Baruch committee on tire 
conservation: 

1. That no speed above 35 miles 
an hour be permitted for passen- 
ger cars and trucks, so as to pro- 
long the life of tires by nearly 40 
per cent. 

2. That the average annual 


j; be permitted to make additional 


earnings without deductions. 
Ed. Vandeleur, secretary of the 


Peogecee Federation of Labor, 


will speak on the recent conven- 
tion endorsement of his plan. John 
C. Cunéod, national “representative 
of the Townsend organizations, 
will speak on the Townsend en- 
dorsement of this plan. Eunice Pe- 
terson, secretary of the State 
will speak of the Grange 
Pomona’s endorsement of this act. 


Proposition No. 1 


Strikes Blow At 
Every Liberty 
Loving Person 


We who wish to maintain and 
improve the Democratic Way of 
Life must become fully aware of 
the forces at work within our 
midst, which work covertly, under 
the cloak of Patriotism; trying to 
disrupt and impede our war effort. 
These evil forces are the harder 
to identify because they pretend to 
utilize the Democratic processes to 
carry on their nefarious work. 

The honest citizen does, how- 
ever, have the weapon to combat 
and defeat these enemies, namely, 
the ballot. 

It is our sacred and solemn duty 
to study the issues and to so act at 
the polls that these threats to De- 
mocracy be repudiated decisively. 
One of the enemies’ most subtle 
devices is that which disrupts and 
divides. 

We must fully acquaint our- 
selves with the records of those 
who have consistently backed our 
President in his war policies. We 
must ignore those who, by the in- 
jection of baséless issues, would 
create disunity and impede the 
war effort. The enemies of liberty 
have injected an issue into the po- 
litical picture which ean only have 
the effect of disunity. That issue 
is Senate Bill 877, commonly mis- 
named the “Hot Cargo Bill.” This 
bill can be regarded as one of the 
Most vicious pieces of legislation 
ever enacted in California. Primar- 
ily aimed at the right of unions to 
boycott, its implications are such 
as to strike a direct blow at every 
liberty loving person, regardless of 
their position. 

In vetoing this bill, 
Olson said, in part: 

“If this bill were to go on our 
statute books, operations under it 
would, in my humble judgment, 
foment unprecedented industria! 
strife in our state, interrupting be- 
yond any previous experience the 
normal course of industry and 
commerce, I fear that injunctions 
issued under it would be disre- 


Governor 


spected by organized workers af-j| 


fected, as unconstitutional and dis- 
criminating, and dislocations in in- 
dustrial relations would be greatly 
increased.” | ee 
__ At the polls on November third, 
|vote NO on Proposition fe 


| worked at the same wage since 
}1925. 

“A 10 per cent increase is smail 
in comparison with the rise in liv- 
ing costs,” he added. 

Postal unions are sponsoring the 
10 per cent legislation in conjunc- 
‘tion with an administration-sup- 
‘ported measure to give classified 
Federal employes overtime com- 
;pensation at the rate of time and 
‘one-half for hours in excess of 40 
a week. 

The administration bill would 
give a 10 per cent increase to post- 
al workers who could not benefit 
from the overtime provisions, but 
the legislation backed by President 
Green would give the flat increase 
whether or not the employes also 
receive overtime. 

Mr. Green approved the over- 
time plan, declaring it “a gesture 
to do justice to a very large group 
of Government workers who are 
serving the public and the Govern- 


Thousands Are Idle 
As Taxis Taken Off 


New York City. 
New York’s army of unemployed 
was boosted, and so was the army 
of subway straphangers, when 
3,900 of the city’s 11,700 licensed 
taxicabs disappeared from the 
streets recently. Their elimination 
was ordered by Defense Transpor- 
tation Director Joseph B. Eastman 
to conserve rubber and gasoline. 
It is suggested that the idle taxis 
may be used to carry workers to 
distant war plants. 


HEAR THESE 


cent pay increase} 


| fore the Senate Civil Service Com-| 


—Courtesy LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


|Mment in a very substantial way.” 
He added that “This is justice long 
| overdue.” 

| Senator Langer, Republican, of 
North Dakota asked Mr. Green “If 
| there is any more reason why post- 
|al workers should get a pay raise 
| than share-croppers and smal] 
farmers?” 

“We feel very sympathetic to 
share-croppers and farmers and 
have always taken the position 
that they are entitled to the sam 
degree of justice as we are,” Mr. 
Green answered. He added that 
farm income had, however, in- 
| creased since 1925. 
| Testifying on behalf of the Post 
| Office Department, Smith W. Pur- 
dum, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, said Postmaster General 
| Walker feels a pay increase is mer- 
ited and urgently needed during 
the war period, and that it should 
be “commensurate” with the cost 
of living. He made it clear the de- 
partment was not taking sides for 
either of the two plans now ad- 
vanced, but would be guided by 
the wishes of the administration 
land the decision of the committee. 


Humboldt Labor 
Endorses Olson 


Eureka, California. 
The Humboldt County Metal 
Trades Council of Humboldt Coun- 
: has made the following endorse- 


ments for the November 5th elec- 
tion: for governor, Culbert L. Ol- 
son; lieutenant governor, Ellis E. 
Pattersen; attorney general, Ken- 
ny; and secretary of state, Paul 
Peek. 

In making their endorsement, 
the Metal.Council stated that these 
men have proven beyond any 
doubt their progressiveness and 
friendship of Organized Labor. 


TALKS ON 


PROPOSITION NO. 1 


(Tell your friends and neighbors to tune in on these 
broadcasts from now until election day, November 8, to 
get the TRUTH about Proposition No. 1 (hot cargo). On 
these broadcasts, sponsored and paid for by the California 
State Federation of Labor, prominent citizens in all walks 
of life tell why Proposition No. 1 is a menace to our con- 
stitutional liberties, and why it should be overwhelmingly 


COLUMBIA SYSTEM 
(KGW, San Francisco; KARM, Fresno; 
KROY, Sacramento; KGDM, Stockton) 


defeated. 


Wednesday, October 21 
Wednesday, October 28 
Friday, October 23 
Friday, October 30 


(KFBK, 
Bakersfield; 


7:30 to 7:45 p. m. 
7:30 to 7:45 p.m. 
8:15 to 8:30 p.m. 
8:15 to 8:30 p. m. 

200. to 9:15 p.m. 


8:15 to 8:30 p.m. 
8:15 to 8:30 p.m. 
10 p. m. 


ento; KMJ, Fresno; KERN 
WG, Stockton; KSRO, 


Santa Rosa; KSFO, San Francisco) 


Monday, 
Monday 


Gay, 


October 19........ 
ober 26...............7 
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ALONG 
CANNERY ROW 


(AFL Fish Cannery Workers) 


Trouble came in a bunch to the 
Don Kellys recently. Don is spend- 
ing most of his time in the hospital 
while Alice was suffering a broken 
toe. Better luck to you from now 
6n, kids! 

* 

It looks like a real election this 
year—for union officers. Lots of 
candidates to pick from ’n’ every- 
thing. 


* 


a 


The union elections will be held 
at the union offices ate Monterey 
and Moss Landing, October 23, 
(Friday). Polls will be open from 
7:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

* * oe 

Bro. Charles Barnett is getting 
|} along much better now. We hear 
he’s due back from the hospital. 

* * * 

Bro. D. B. McQueen of Del Mar 
has been in the hospital with a 
very badly burned leg. However, 
he is.back on the job now. 

x = * 

Sister Lois Ectmold was injured 
by some falling equipment at San 
oo last week and has been 
} 


* * 


slowly recovering. 


* * #* 


We'll wipe the can off with the 
observation that if you don’t vote 
your vote doesn’t count. You’ve got 
to vote two times in the next few 
weeks: For union officers on Oct. 
23, and for state officers and 
against Proposition No. 1 on Nov. 
3. 


Labor Active 
In Opposition 
To Slave Bill 


Salinas, California. 
| Active opposition by both AFL 
‘and CIO labor in Salinas to the 
| vicious “Slave Bill” or Proposition 
No. 1 on the November 3 ballot 
was programmed at a recent joint 
meeting, reports J. B. McGinley, 
' labor council delegate and business 
agent of Laborers 272. 

McGinley explained the program 
before the labor council last week 
and asked for cooperation of all 
(local unions in the drive to beat 
the anti-labor and pro-Fascist bill. 

Labor Council Secretary W. G. 
Kenyon was to contact the State 
Federation of Labor and get de- 
| tails of the state campaign, and 
also to seek cooperation of the 
state body with the local fight. 

All voters are urged to Vote 
“NO” on No. 1. 


Mexican Labor 


Group Arrives, 
All Picked Men 


Salinas, California. 

The first contingent of Mexican 
laborers arrived in the Salinas and 
Santa Clara valleys this week, 
ready and willing to pitch in and 
harvest crops to help the United 
Nations do their job. 

According to W. G. Kenyon, sec- 
retary of the labor council at Sa- 
linas, the first group were all es- 
pecially picked men, who are said 
to be well versed in agricultural 
work and willing workers. 

Kenyon said the men were anx- 
ious to meet with the approval of 
both the unions and the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. and were 
eager to get into action. 

He added that all the Mexican 
group feel they are doing the thing 
they are best fitted for in harvest- 
ing crops to help win the war. 


BAKERS CANCEL 
AREA MEETINGS 


Bakers Union 24 has cancelled 
its scheduled meetings in Santa 
Cruz, Watsonville and Salinas, the 
meetings to have been held this 
Saturday. 

Business Agent Fred Goudy of 
the union reported that he and 
other key officers must be in San 
Francisco on that day for a special 
meeting on contract arbitration 
and negotiation. 

The cancelled meetings will be 
held at a later date, as yet not de- 
cided: 


Save Space! Write To 
Soldiers by V-Mail! 


Washington, D. C. 

V-Mail letter forms are now 
available in every community. The 
Army Postal Service urges that 
all persons writing letters to mem- 


BLOOD BANK 
DONORS FROM 
LABOR ASKED 


Salinas, California. 

Donors of blood to make plasma 
for use by soldiers in the field were 
asked to register at once by Dr. 
Carroll, special speaker before the 
labor council meeting at Salinas 
last week. 

Dr. Carroll spoke at length on 
the functions of the Blood Bank, 
telling of the loss of life at Pearl 
Harbor because of the shortage of 
plasma with only 238 bottles of 
blood stored. 

A blood bank storage depot has 
been set up at the county hospital 
along with the necessary equip- 
ment for making plasma, Dr. Car- 
roll said, in explaining the steps in 
plasma preparation. 

Sufficient plasma will be stored 
in the county for local needs, ‘he 
added. Some 750 donors are on the 
emergency list already. Plasma 
may be kept two years. 

A number of blood donor pledge 
cards were left with the labor 
council for distribution and a pro- 
gram to give-these to labor mem- 
bers who would be blood donors 
was adopted by the council. 


MINUTES 


Central Labor Council 


The meeting was called to order 
by Vice Pres. Borman on October 
6th, 1942. 

The roll call showed the pres- 
ence of seven delegates from six 
locals. Officers present were Vice 
Pres. Borman, Secretary Edwards 
and Sgt.-at-Arms Burke. 

Credentials were presented for 
Ray Hardy, of the Engineers, and 
J. W. Webster, of the Carpenters. 


It was moved, seconded, and passed | 


that they be seated. They were 
then given the obligation by the 
chairman. 

The minutes of the previous 
meeting were.-read<and a: 
as read. 

Attention was called by several 
delegates to the radio program 
“This Is Our America,” which is 
heard at 8 p. m. on Mondays on 
KDON. 

It was moved, seconded, and 
passed to endorse a resolution 
adopted by the State Convention 
asking that employees in national 
cemeteries be placed under civil 
service with a minimum wage of 
$180 per month. 

The secretary was instructed to 
write a letter of greeting to Bro. 
Tothammer. 

The report of Pearl Bennett, a 
delegate to the State Convention, 
was read in her &bsence. She re- 
ported that the Convention ‘had 
been a very large and successful 
one and that much had been ac- 
complished for the cause of organ- 
ized labor. 

The Bartenders reported that 24 
of their members are in the U. S. 
armed forces and are being kept 
in good standing by the union. 14 
members have been initiated since 
the last meeting. 

Other members present reported 
routine meetings. 

There was some discussion as to 
ways and means of getting the af- 
filiated locals to see that their del- 
egates attend the meetings of the 
Central Labor Council. 

After the reading of the financial 
report, the meeting adjourned. 

WAYNE EDWARDS, Secty. 


In Union 
Circles 


MONTEREY 


Henry Diaz, president of the 
Building Trades Council, was a vis- 
itor with his wife at the homes 
of friends in San Francisco and 
San Mateo over the weekend. 

es ¢ s&s 

Dale Ward is tearing his hair, 
they say—he ish’t quite sure from 
day to day whether he hasn’t 
enough men for the jobs, or whe- 
ther he hasn’t enough jobs for the 
men, 

* * & 

It’s election time for the Fish 
Cannery Workers Union — polis 
open at Monterey and Moss Land- 
ing offices 7 a. m. to 8 p. m., Octo- 
ber 23. , 


Boilermakers Active 


Salinas, California. 

Boilermakers are becoming more 
and more active in the Salinas 
ge reports. J, B. McGinley. Some 


the armed forces outside] 
United States use V-Mail. It] 
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ecommendation on Hours of 
Work For Maximum Production 


By a Committee Representing the War Department, 
Navy Department, Maritime Commission, Public 
Health Service, War Manpower Commission, War 
Production Board, Commerce Department and Labor 


Department. 


The following is sent to the Labor press for publi- 
cation by Daniel Tracy, former president of the I.B.E. W. 


and now assistant secretary 


Labor: 
INTRODUCTION 

In view of the wide discrepancy 
in labor policy on hours of work 
among establishments—both pri- 
vate and governmental — working 
on war production, and in order 
to secure observance of those 
standards which experience shows 
are best for sustained maximum 
output, the following statement of 
policy is issued as a guide to Gov- 
ernment establishments, to field 
representatives of procurement 
agencies, and to contractors work- 
ing on war production. 

Nothing herein contained in any 
way diminishes the urgency of 
securing round-the-clock, 7-day- 
week operation of plants and tools. 
The primary reason for this state- 
ment of policy is to secure in- 
creased production by calling at- 
tention to certain practices that 
have been found to increase the 
efficiency of the human factor in 
production. 
1—WEEKLY DAY OF REST 

One scheduled day of rest for 
the individual, approximately every 
7 days, should be a universal and 
invariable rule. The 7-day. work- 
week for individuals is injurious 
to health, to production, and to 
morale. It slows down production 
because of the cumulate effects of 
fatigue, when not broken by a pe- 
riod of rest and relaxation, and 
it leads to increased absenteeism. 
Only in extreme emergencies and 
for a limited period of time should 
workers or supervisors forego the 
weekly day of rest. 
2—MEAL. PI lap hatapiapaai sarees 

A 30-minute meal period in mid- 
shift is desirable for men and 
women from the standpoint of the 
worker’s health and from the 
standpoint of productivity. In 
occupations that involve contact 
with poisonous substances workers 
must have time to wash before 
eating, as an elementary health 
precaution. 
3—DAILY AND WEEKLY HOURS 

Daily and weekly hours of em- 
ployees in war production plants 
should be reexamined to assure 
those schedules which will main- 
tain maximum output over a long 
war period. Hours now worked in 
some plants are in excess of those 
which can be sustained without 
impairing the health and efficiency 
of workers and reducing the flow 
of production. 

When daily and weekly hours 
are too long, the rate of produc- 
tion tends after a period to de- 
crease, and the extra hours add 
little or no additional output; the 
quality of work may deteriorate 
during the whole period of work, 
not only during the hours of over- 
time; absenteeisn rises sharply; the 
loss of time due to accidents and 
illness tends to increase. Effects 
upon the health and moraie of 
the worker may be slow in appear- 
ing but are cumulate in nature. 
Irregular attendance disrupts the 
flow of production because certain 
operations call for a balance of 
trained forces. In order to con- 
serve irreplaceable skilled and 
supervisory manpower, uneconom- 
ical schedules should be revised. 

When plants drawing on the 
same labor market compete for 
labor through the device of offer- 
ing heavy overtime payment, the 
resulting unrest and turn-over in- 
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In Union 
Circles 


SALINAS | 


George Harter was acting secre- 
tary for the Salinas Labor Council 
last week in necessary absence of 
Bud Kenyon, who was attending 
a minimum rice hearing for all 
barbers. 

ss ¢ @ 

Carpenters Union 925 initiated 
one new member at last week’s 
meeting; business: was mainly rou- 
tine. 

zs * & 

Culinary Alliance 467 cancelled 
its meeting last week, Business 
Agent Dorothy Johns reported. 

*- * *® 

Painters Union 1104 initiated one 
member and transacted routine bu- 
siness at last week's. meeting. — 

Ee Es eS 
essie King was lucky in he 


to the U. S. Department of 


terfere with war production. In 
order to stop this type of labor 
pirating there should be uniformity 
jin the hours-schedules of plants in 
the same industrial area. 

While a 40-hour week is gener- 
ally accepted in peacetime there is 
a widespread and increasing agree- 
ment as a result of actual ex- 
perience, both in this country and 
abroad, that for war-time produc- 
tion the 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week approximate the best work- 
ing schedule for sustained efficien- 
cy in most industrial operations. 
While hours in excess of 48 per 
week have proved necessary in 
some instances due to a limited 
supply of supervisory and skilled 
manpower, there has been some 
tendency to continue longer 
schedules after sufficient oppor- 
tunity has been afforded to train 
additional key employees. 

Plants which are now employing 
individual workers longer than 48 
hours a week should carefully 
analyze their present situation 
with respect to output and time 
lost because of absenteeism, acci- 
dent, illness, and fatigue. They 
should reexamine the possibilities 
of training additional workers 
now, in order to lessen the need 
for excessive overtime during the 
long pull ahead. As rapidly as: is 
feasible these plants should intro- 
duce the hours-schedules that will 
maintain the best possible rate of 
production for the duration. 

4— VACATIONS 

The policy of providing oppor- 
tunity. for-restoratien-of-energy o 
employees by a vacation period 
away from the job is demon- 
strated to be conducive to sustain- 
ed production and is even more 
sound under emergency condition 
of industry today than in peace- 
time. Experience demonstrates 
that by providing regular oppor- 
tunities for men to have a limited 
period of time away from the job 
uakes it easier to control sporadic 
absenteeism. 

Industry in planning vacation 
programs must exert the utmost 
ingenuity to obtain the benefits 
without paying an overbalancing 
cost in productive hours lost. 

Vacations should be staggered 
and spread over the longest pos- 
sible period. Vacations should not_ 
be permitted to excuse any shut- 
down of any department of any 
war production plant except where 
such shut-down would not curtail 
production. 

Signed by: War Department, 
R. P. Patterson, Under Secretary; 
Navy Department, Ralph Bard, 
Assistant Secretary; Maritime Com- 
mission, Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, U.S. N. (Retired) Chairman; 
War Manpower Commission, Paul 
V. McNutt, Chairman; War Pro- 
duction Board, Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman; Commerce Department, 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Under 
Secretary; Public Health ' Service, 
Dr. Warren. F. Draper, Acting 
Surgeon-General; Labor Depart- 
ment, Danied Tracy, Assistant, 
Secretary. 


{WAR BONDS 


When the American Expeditionary 
Force landed in Ireland recently 
newspapers reported the citizenry 
remarked at the similarity of the 
steel helmets worn by our boys with 
those worn by German troops. These 
steel hats are protection from shrap- 
nel fragments and other light mis- 
siles. We need thousands of them 
for they are a regular issue to every 
American soldier. 
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WE. MUST WIN THIS WAR 

We are not going to lose this war that the axis pow- 
ers have declared and started to wage against us. We 
must win it no matter how much it may cost or how 
long it may take. What is more our people are ready and 
anxious to get going. 

This talk about so many American people not know- 
ing that we are in a war and the further veiled sugges- 
tion that we may lose this war may be stuff just naturally 
coming from people who are running off at the mouths 
and who are suffering from a continuous case of the 
blues, but no matter where it comes from or how it or- 
iginates it is about the rottenest of all the rotten propa- 
ganda that has been spilled since this world war started. 

As peddlers of all this disgusting propaganda our 
daily papers, which usually reflect what big business 
wants, are about the worst offenders. Then there are 
the conscious whisperers and the fall guys, who have a 
failing for passing these whispers on to others, who are 
continually peddling this kind of bunk. 

What purpose does all this doleful predicting serve? 
To whatever extent it registers it gives people cold feet 
and causes not a few to lose a lot if not all of their en- 
thusiasm for winning this war. 

There is no escape from the logic of such doleful 
predictions as are being passed around by these defeat- 
ists. The inescapable conclusion, if one accepts this line 
of defeatism is: “What earthly use is there in fighting so 
hard and sacrificing so much, if we are going to lose 
the war anyway? We might as well quit now and be 
done: with it.” 

That is exactly how the dupes of this same propa- 
ganda in all the overrun countries of Europe reasoned 
when this axis blight hit them. 

When they surrendered did it end their griefs? Not 
at all. 

On the contrary the minute they gave in to this plea 
of the defeatists their real troubles started and ever since 
they have been worse off than if they had kept on fight- 


ing, even though they had to do this like the Yugo Slavs | 


are doing it. 

Look at the price the people of France, Belgium, 
Holland, Greece and Norway are paying for agreeing to 
an armistice that meant the worst kind of slavery for 
them. Instead of getting “peace with honor,” they got 
perpetual grief with dishonor and a dismal prospect of 
permanent slavery, unless the people themselves finally 
kick over the traces and reverse their cringing, defeatist 
attitude. 

Here in the United States the American people are 
ready, willing and anxious to get at this war and finish it 
as soon as possible. At home our workers are producing, 
as never before and enough guns, tanks, planes, ammu- 
nition and ships are being turned out in steadily increas- 
ing tempo to make things mighty uncomfortable for the 
nations that declared war on us, whenever we start handl- 
ing these out at the front. | 

From all reports that come from the front our Amer- 
ican soldiers are impatient over all this waiting. They 
want to get at it and get done with it as soon as possible. 

There may still be and doubtless there still are a 
number of do-nothing, get nowhere swivel chair generals 
and heads in high places who are helping to hold up the 
starting of a real and effective offensive. They should 
all be removed as soon as go-getters, who think and act 
‘along the lines MacArthur is proceeding can be put in 
their. places. 

If this handful of defeatists, who are crying so loud 
about the American people and especially our working 
people not knowing there is a war on, would take the 
trouble to get out of their defeatist shells long enough 
to mingle with the people who are doing the work on 
the assembly lines, they might get it into their boneheads 
ea the average American is already up and coming in 
wer. 


_ Our American people of today and especially our 
working people are quite generally wide awake and ready 


to go ahead with this war and want to do everything that 


> an ee” 


. 


~to quit till this war is won. 


is necessary to win it as soon as possible. They are think- 
ing in terms of ultimate victory and nothing short of 
winning this war can possibly satisfy the American 
ple, nor do our people have the slightest, inclination 
We are out to. win a 
labor's slogan: “Unity for Victory,” is our attitude. 
To say that we have lost the war up to date is clap 
asoning and defeatist propaganda, which com- 
stely ignores the self-evident fact that our armies have 
ot started to fieht yet. Except for what MacArthur s 
have. done in, the Pacific and what of late has been 
ian islands our American forces have 


o 


{terms will be more generous than 


MacArthur's 


THE SPIRIT OF HESS ; 
When Hess landed in Britain 
over a year ago we believed and 
‘yrote in this column that he was 
not fleeing Germany, but was real- 
ly sent by. Hitler, to. secure . Bri- 
tain’s consent. to peace on the ba 
sis of the status quo in Europe on 
the eve of “Germany’s invasion of 
Russia. A Berlin-owned Stockholm 
newspaper now carries the first 
admission from any German 
source that Hess was sent by Hit- 
ler to ask the English to accept 
peace in exchange for an attack 
on the Soviet Union. The fires of 
appeasement had burned so 
strongly in Britain that Hitler had 
hoped to revive them by blowing 
nard in the direction of Red Rus- 
ia. But in the period since the 
start of the war, Hitler’s . Luft- 
waffe had kindled fires of another 
kind in Britain and Hitler was 
fooled. 
* 
At the present writing the Na- 
zis have not yet overrun. Stalin- 
grad. In fact. the Russians — are 
launching a promising counter-at- 
tack. But, whether the City of 
Stalingrad stands or falls, the Bat- 
tle of Stalingrad has been lost by 
the Germans. The frightful cost in 
men and materials which the Ger- 
mans have suffered is a defeat of 
the first magnitude. Indeed, there 
is every reason to suppose that 
the capture of Stalingrad has be- 
come a political requirement rath- 
er than a military objective. 
In these circumstances it is like- 
ly that the Germans will launch 
another peace. offensive. Their 


* * 


the terms offered by Hess because 
their position is, we May suppose, 
a. desperate one, particularly if 
they fail to invest Stalingrad and 
fall short of the wealth of the Cau- 
casus. Although the outlook will 
be a dark one for Germany, her 
immediate striking power is still 
great, particularly in the air. With | 
the Russian front stabilized during 
the winter, Germany can threaten 
to renew the Battle of Britain on 
a far grander scale in the event 
of a British failure to acquiesce in 
the new and, we may suppose, 
more attractive peace proposals. 
Germans undoubtedly have equiv- 
alents to the British ‘“block-bust-) 
ers” and they do not have to fly : 
as far to drop them, and of this 
the British are by no means un- 
aware. ; 

At the same time it is quite} 
likely that the Germans will use 
intrigue as well as the threat of 
force. By. devious routes they 
might exploit Russia’s disappoint- 
ment over our failure to open 2 
second front. The Allies might be 
frightened by talk of a separate 
Russo-German peace. It might 
still be possible to frighten the] 
Tories of Britain, who still re- 
tain most of the key military and 
governmental positions, by the 


‘threat of the Russian Communis- 


tic flood, heretofore held by the 
dykes of Nazism, flowing over 
central and western Europe. 

* * * 

In short, undaynted by the fail- 
ure of their previous overtures and 
driven by a desperation bred. of 
their horrible losses before Stalin- 
grad, the Nazis may start a new 
peace offensive. This time they 
may use some neutral or pseudo- 
neutral go-between—the Vichymen 
or the Finns. : 

The Germans are notoriously. in- 
capable of comprehending the psy- 
chology of other peoples. For the 
British as for us, peace without 
total victory is unthinkable. Even 
if officials here and there might 
intrigue for a negotiated peace, 
even if the unbelievable happened 
and the Allied governments lent an 
alert ear, the people of Britain 
and America would never yield 
consent. It may well be true that 
the voice of the people is all too 
inaudible on complev issues which 
confuse and befuddle. But on an 
issue so transparently _clear.. and 
obvious, we may be sure that the 
voice of the people would be: heard 
«heard on-the side of the decency 
and justice which we can never 
have until the Nazi blight is ban- 
ished completely from the earth. 


Black Market Dealing 
‘ eo. . 4 e+ 
In Tires Broken Up 
, Washington, D. C. 
A “black market” which had il- 
legally sold thousands ‘of tires was 
wiped out by the Office of Price 
‘Administration recently. The ring 
was cracked by the arrest in New 
York of its three.leaders, whe,.ac- 


‘cording to Regional OPA Enforce- 
‘ment Attorney Irwin Cc. Rutter, 


nd |had.used “gangster methods of or- 


‘ganization.”, - ....:: MES 
- The gang operated. behind the 
front of the United. Industries 
Corp., an organization ostensibly 
‘formed to sell neckties to the army 
but actually created as a blind for 


‘the tire-selling, ring. About 3000 | 
tires were sold, Rutter disclosed, 


‘to New York customers who had 


foe 


York,.it opera 


eA 


no permission from their ration- 
; ing boards to buy any. > is z pie i : 
ee the. ring 1 
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Stafford Cripps, Prophetic Rebel, | 
by Eric Estorick. John Day Co.,} 


New York, N. Y., $2.50. 

Here is a compendium of Cripps’ 
activities in and contributions to 
British life. As such, it is valuable 
for its material on recent and con- 
temporary developments not only 


tinent as well. In the light of this 
beek, Britain’s latest moves in In- 


dia are mare clear and explicable. | 


In June 1936, Cripps phophetically 
declared “It is unlikely that 
shal! be able to retain much longer 
the control of India.” 

Most significant of all is the 
iduminating memorandum on In- 
dia submitted by Cripps to the 


British Colonial office after a visit | 


to India in December 1939. We 
quote in part the following: “The 
man whose opinion counts most in 
India today and who has the great- 


est power is Gandhi. The Congress | 


Party will follow his lead, and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whom I regard 
as the best statesman in India, 
gives Gandhi his complete support. 
Because Gandhi appears to 
“moderate” in his methors and 
anxious to avoid civil strife, it is 
a complete rnistake to imagine that 
he is weak or that he is prepared 
to give up the things for which he 
and the Congress are fighting... 
There is no doubt whatever that 
the communal difference between 
Hindus and Moslems is a difficult 
factor in the situation. The position 
is complicated by the fact that the 
religious differences are often 
stirred up and exaggerated to 
serve what are in reality class 
ends. The controllers of the Mos- 
lem League are drawn almost en- 


tirely from the professional, land-| 
lord or industrial class of well-to-| 


do Moslems, whose interests are 
quite different from those of the 
Moslem masses. 
religious passions these leaders can 


bring in behind them a large bulk | 


of the 80 millions of Moslems who 
inhabit India... - 
“The crux of the whole situa- 


tion is whether the British govern-| 
ment will acknowledge the right of | 
India to determine its own form) 
of government and constitution. So! 


we | 
itruth, if the 80 million Moslems 
'were left to make their own poli- 
| tical decision 


be} °. 
| Hindus and 


By aggravating | 


far it has refused. Apart altogether 
from questions of expediency, 
which would seem to point very 
strongly to the avoidance of con- 
flict in India at the present time, 
we must ask ourselves whether 
the 250 million Hindus are to be 
denied self-government in a Uni- 


in England and its fast-vanishing | ted India because 80 million Mos- 


Empire, but on the European con- | 


lems either are afraid of it or put 
forward an impractical suggestion 
for the division of India in order 
to prevent the Indian peasants and 
workers from obtaining the con- 
trol of their own country .. . In 


injec- 
the 


without any 
tion of communal animosity, 


| great majority of them would sup- 


port the Congress Party’s program. 
In fact, many of them do today. 
Actually, the President of the Con- 
gress is himself a Moslem and 
there are many Moslem organiza- 
tions which oppose the Moslem 
League and support Congress in 


/its demands. The attitude that is| 


being adopted today by the British 
Government is that they can and 
will do nothing further until the 
Moslems settle their 
differences. This gives the reac- 
tionary leaders of the Moslem 
League the power to prevent the 
people of India getting self-gov- 
ernment almost indefinitely. It is 
this attitude that the British Gov- 
ernment is in fact encouraging 
whether consciuosly or uncon- 


| sciously.” 


Union Member Expelled 
On Race Hatred Charge 


New York City. 

William Reed, who was expelled 
from Local 430, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, be- 
cause he circulated a_ petition 
against the employment of Ne- 
groes, has been dismissed from his 
job at the Hammerlund Manufac- 
turing Company here. 

Dismissal followed union expul- 
sion because the local has a con- 
tract with the firm which requires 
that only workers in good standing 
may be permanently employed 
here. 


POEM OF THE WEEK 


OO eS 
Awake, America, Awake! 
Awake, Oh! America, Awake! Awake! 

Or Hitler and Hirohito may take 
Everything that is of any value. 
Surely there's no need to tell you. 


Already they have torn asunder, 
With flaming guns that thunder 
Destruction to nation after nation 
In trying to rule all creation. 


If we want to be a people—free, _ 
Then we must fight on land and sea 
And take the war into their lands, 
Using our heads as well as our hands. 


Meet each turn with all our might, 
Never ceasing day or night. 

Give and give and go on giving 
‘That our boys may go on living. 


Make every last old dallor count 
That suppliss may mount and mount 
To such heights, no one can tell 


d 


When we blast th 


ar f 


e Axis into H—I! 


ity's sake 
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GIGGLES 
a BND ce | 
GROANS 


NAILS 

Two residents of an insane asy- 
lum were doing carpenter work 
on a new addition to the build- 
ings; One. was hammering nails 
into the siding ,and almost every 
other nail that he picked up he 
threw away, until he had quite a 
pile of discarded nails. The other 
nut came up and said, ‘“What’s the 
matter with.-these nails you are 
throwing away?” » 

“They've, all-got the head on the 
wrong end,” replied-the first. 

The second nut picked up some 
of the nails and walked. away. Soon 
he returned, and spoke, “I found 
out what’s the matter with those 
nails. They belong on the other 
side of the house.” 

Se eae 
NOT ANGRY 

Captain: “Why didn’t you sal- 
ute me yesterday?” 

Private: “I didn’t see you, sir.” 

Captain: “Good, I was afraid you 


were mad at me.” 


* * 


HE KNOWS 
Pastor: “Good morning, Mary, | 
hear God has seen fit to send you 
two little twin brothers.” 
Little Mary:. “Yes, sir, and He 
knows where the money’s coming 


from, too. Daddy said so.” 
"2 ” 


* bd 


OUCH! 
Customer: “I want some con- 
solated rye.” 
Druggist: 
trated lye?” 
Customer: “It doe nutmeg any 
difference. That’s what I camphor. 
What does it sulphur?” 
Druggist: “Fifteen cents. I nev- 
er cinnamon with so much wit.” 
* * * 
DUE TO HABIT 
“What were his last words?” 
“He didn’t have any. He was a 
man of culture and died trying to 
think how he’d put it.” 
* * * 


“You mean concen- 


ANCIENT 
First Girl—The forewoman 
claims to me thirty-eight, but I 
think she’s a lot older, don’t you? 
Second Girl—Say, if the right 
number of candles were lit:on that 
dame’s birthday cake, the heat 
would set off the automatic fire 


sprinker. 


* * *# 


It is impossible for that man to 


Green Expresses ope | 


AFL and CIO Peace 
To Jell This Winter — 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
said he was “hopeful of concrete 
results this winter’ in joining | 
forces with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 
“Preliminary exploration will be 
necessary in the early stages,” he 
declared. “There is much ground | 
to cover, but our committee <| 


ready for a sincere endeavor to 
bring the two great houses of la- | 
bor together.” 

Unity conference between offi- | 
cials of the AFL and the CIO will | 
be held late this month. 

Green was principal speaker at 
the opening sessions of the na- 
tional conventions of the Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steamfitters | 
Union (AFL). and the Heat and} 
Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers Union (AFL). 

He urged the unions to “exer- | 
cise greater self-control to avoid | 
strikes which violate your war-| 
time pledges” and said “we must | 
resort only to peaceable means of | 
settling our disputes until victory | 
has been achieved.” 


Treatment of the mentally ill by 
electric shock is being practiced 
vith great success by California 
State mental hospitals. 


| freighters 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1942. 


| Calif. Ship Operators 


Claim National Record 


Wilmington, California. ~ 

The California Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration here claims a national 
production record on the basis of 
keels laid for 12 ships 12 ships 
launched and 12 delivered in Sep- 
tember. 

Since Sept. 27, 1941, the yard 
has launched 75 liberty’ type 
and delivered 65 of 
them. 


Fresno Typos Vote 11 
Shops on Unfair List 


Fresno, California. 

The Fresno Typographical Un- 
ion, Local No. 133, has placed 
eleven printing firms on their of- 
ficial unfair list. The union point- 
ed out these printing . establish- 
ments have been contacted by the 


/unions’ representatives, but have 


refused to sign a union agreement. 


‘Meat Cutters Win A 
Fight to Place Negro 


New York City. 

Local 623, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
(AFL) won an important round 


lin its anti-discrimination fight in 


white neighborhoods when Eerman 
Spring, one of the biggest indepen- 
dents, agreed to give a Negro 
butcher steady employment in 
each of his four shops. 


MONTEREY _ 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. 


Phone 6325 New Monterey. 
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“WE NEVER CLOSE” 


“REASONABLE PRICES” 


HERB’S DEL MAR COFFEE SHOP 


3 
* 605 LIGHTHOUSE AVE. 
- 


100% UNION 
In Hotel Del Mar Opposite Grove Theatre 


PACIFIC GROVE 
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CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, , Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California,” Phone San 


Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 


San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 


despair who remembers his Crea-) paRBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 


tor is omnipotent—Jeremy Tay- 
Jor.— 

, * 

SHE ANSWERED BACK 
i Magistrate—Do you mean to say 
| that such a physical wreck as your 
husband gave you 
Plaintiff—Your honor, he wasn’t 
‘a physical wreck until he gave me 
the black eye. 
es * #8 
NO KIDS! 

Would-Be-Tenant: “But, my eld- 
est child is 3 years of age and lives 
in Australia, and the other two are 
in New Zealand.” 

Caretaker: “Can’t help that. 
This flat’s not: being let to any- 
body with children.” 

ax * 


* * 


TOPPED 
“Scrambled eggs,” ordered a 
customer in a Washington restau- 
rant. “Milk toast,”* murmured his 


| 


H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave, 


Meetings held first .Wed- 


« 


BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p. m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 


rado St. Pres., Lee Sage; Sec., 
McCutcheon, 301 Alvarado Ave., 


Pearl Bennett; Bus. Agent, E. D. 
Phone 6734. 


that black eye?! BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO 16—Meets Carpenters’ Hall secons 


and fourth Friday, 8:00 P. M. President, F. B. Hair, P. O. Box 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phone 


6745; Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 
3715. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Carmel Ave., Pacific Greve. Phome 


TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE 


REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P. M., Carpenters’ Hall 


H, Diaz, President: 


L. I. Long, Recording Secretary, 


Phone 


4292: Dale Ward, Business Manager. Office: 701 Hawthorne St. 


Phone 6744, Res. Phone 5230. 


BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Rec. Sec., 
Elmer Grant; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 


CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and 


third Monday 8:00 p. m, at Carpen- 


ters’ Hall, Monterey. Pres., Russell McMath, 770 Junipero St., Pa- 
cific Gwove, phone 3781; Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 501 Forrest, Pa- 
cific Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent-Fin. Sec., D. L. Ward, 400 Gib- 


son Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 


5230. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 107z2—Meet in Carpenters Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financial 


Secty., R. H. Van DeBogart, 310 


5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone 4800. 


companion, who was not feelin 
eee . . 8| IVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F, J. Carlisle; Vice.- 


well. 


“Scramble two and a graveyard | 


stew,” sang out the waitress with 
the Titan hair. 

“Here,” corrected the man, 
want milk toast.” 

“You'll get it, Buddy,” replied 
the girl. “That’s what they call 
toast in Pittsburgh where I 
worked.” 

The two customers held a con- 
ference and decided to “put one 
over” on the “fresh young thing” 
from Pittsburgh. The first one 
wanted a glass of milk and the 
second cup of black coffee. 

When the girl appeared to put 
a “setup” of the restaurant artil- 
lery in front of the men, the sec- 
ond gave the following order: “A 
bottle. of lacteal fluid for my 
friend and a scuttle of Java with 
no sea foam for me.” , 

“Chalk one an’ a.dipper of ink,” 
shouted the girl. She didn’t even 
grin. 


ay 


# #9 
PROMPT! 

A traveling man stayed one 
night at a small town, one of those 
places. where trains don’t really 
stop, but, merely. hesitate. Its lone 
hotel, opposite.the railway station, 
was kept by an aged darky, who 
was proprietor, clerk, cook, waiter, 
bellhop and everything. 

“Call me for the 3:15 train,” or- 
dered the guest, retiring early to 
sleep_.soundly until awakened by 
a loud hammering on his door. 

“Hey, boss,” came a voice out- 
side, “didn’t you-all left a call foh 
de 3:15 train?” | 

“Sure,” gasped the roomer, 
sleepily. : 

“Well, suh,” was the response, 
“she’s at de station now.” 


id Fite Put RETA FS 
_.. NO DIFFERENCE 
The young bride was asked what 
she. thought. of married life. 
“Oh, there’s not much differ- 
ence.” she replied. “1 used. to wait 
up half the night for George to 


7 3 ee yal ; : th : 
‘0, and.now I wait ot hey aad For a representative of -Monterey County call 


night for him to.come home.” 
504 er? 6 oF 


_., AND 80 GOODBYE 
_He—“Darl wave . 
money. I haven’t a penny in 


sad MG 


, I have lost all my! 
the Tse 


Ly 


Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres., D. R. Cameron; Sec., Morgan King; 
Bus. Agent, Ivan Sinner, Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 
In New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:00 
p.m, Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 


Grove; Bus. Agt., Wally Savage, 


phone 7925, Res. 3741. 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 


Tuesday of each month at 10:00 


a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 


Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus, Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas ~674. 

MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p.m. 
Pres., Henry Tothammer; Vice-Pres., Elmer Borman; Treas., A. H. 
Thompson; Sec., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 


Acting Secretary, Ralph Lester. 


MONTEREY COUNTY »£DERKATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet In 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 


823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 


MUSICIANS PROTECTIVE UNION 


7622. 


OF MONTEREY COUNTY, Local 


No. 616: Meets*second Monday of the month at 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street. Kenneth Ahrenkeil, Secretary; 


Stanley Belfils, President. 


MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 


Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. Bath. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meet secona 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres. W. A. 


Bjornvold, Box 192, 


Res. 571 Pine St., Pacific Grove, 


Carmel, Phone 606R; Fin. Sec.-Treas.,. J.. C. 
Hazelwood, Res. Rt. 1, Box 142, Monterey; 


Rec. Sec., Roy Hamilton, 
Phone 5535. 


PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first anc 
third Friday, Carpenters’ Hall, Monterey, 8:00 P.M. President, Eart 


Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 


Avenue, Pacific,Grove. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS 
fourth Friday at 8:00 P. M.. President, J. 
Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone 4591; Fin.- 


Monterey, second and 


Allen Wilson, 211 


152 Carmel 
NO. 62—Meet in Carpenters’ Hall 


Sec., Henry Diaz, 1271 Third street, Monterey, Phone 7986.. 


POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey 


Branch No. 1292 of Nationa] Fed- 


eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meets first Friday of month. 


-Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., 


E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art Hamil.’ 


SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN’S’ UNION—Meets monthly on full 


moon, 2:00 p.m., at 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello; 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. 


Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Prineipal; Seere- 
Business Agent, Vito Alioto, Office 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meet every third Friday, Santa Cru “a 


Watsonville, Salinas, 


cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F. Knowles, 232 River St., S..C., Ph. sae 
GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO DRIVERS’ UNION 287—M 

second Thursday of month at 7:30 p.m., Labor ~ 
.-Bus. Agt., 72. N. Second St., San Jose,’ 


W. Jenott, 


ae .St., Salinas Phone 7590... 


Monterey. Pres., John Alsop, 308 19th 


UNION: LOCAL 573—Meets last 
r Song Lawrence ; 


Temple. 


L, R. » at 


7 
4 wae 
Bt ane 


Oilason,,. 


& Fo 28 
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~ IMPENDING STEEL SHORTAGE 
TO BIG OPERATORS 


WHO WANT ‘PROFITS FIRST’ 
By SCOTT NEARING 
_ Sensational testimony concerning the shortage of 


steel has been given in Washington during the last few 
weeks. From this testimony it appears that: 

1. The dollar-a-year steel executives who are in charge 
of the War Production Board steel program have pre- 
vented any considerable expansion in productive cap- 


> 


acity. Since 1939 there has been an increase in capacity: 


of only 5,000,000 tons. These spokesmen for the steel 
industry fear that expansion now will cut their profits 


after the war. 
2. Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 


{(D, Wyo.) showed that the same 
steel interests had successfully re- 
sisted all efforts to develop the 
sponge iron process of extracting 
iron from ore. The use of this pro- 


cess would break the monopoly 
now held by the big concerns that 
own the blast furnaces. 

BLACK MARKET STUFF 

3. Steel manufacturers have 
tucked away a large amount of 
steel (estimated by the Journal of 
Commerce at 17,000,000 tons) 
which they hope to sell at fancy 
prices on the black market. Testi- 
mony regarding such transactions 
has been given in Washington with- 
in’ the fortnight. 

4 The dollar-a-year steel men 
in Washington have succeeded in 
ai Government orders to the 
bi cerns and in practically 
cl down some of the smaller 
steel plants, thus cutting produc- 
tion but giving the larger steel 
companies a virtual monupoly. 

This fourth point is particularly 
Significant. It involves the use of 
mo mew process and does not en- 
visage any expansion of production 
capacity. It is merely an exercise 
of monopoly power. 

The Senate committee investi- 
Gating the defense program heard 
President John M. Budke of the 
Parkersburg Steel & Iron Co., last 


CHURCHILL LAUDED 
BY WOLSTENCROFT, 
LABOR PRESIDENT 


Blackpool, England. 

@he annual conference of’ the 
British Trades Union Congress 
was held here recently and was 
attended by 700 delegates repre- 
senting 5,500,000 trade union mem- 
bers. 

The president of the TUC, Frank 
Wolstencroft, began his address 
with a warm tribute to Churchill’s 
leadership. “Well played, Church- 
ili,” He said, “Well played, in spite 
of hard knocks from some of our 
so-called home supporters as well 
as from our opponents.” 

“On our industrial front,’ Wol- 
Stencroft said, “the response of the 
workers has been magnificent. 
They have carried the country on 
their backs and complaints that 
they are not pulling their weight 
is @ poor reward for all they are 

Weolstencroft hoped that when 
the war was over or even before, 
the Trades Union Conference 
would find it possible to work in 
closer touch with the trade union 
movements of Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, India and the U. S. 
He said the general council of the 
TUC was already seeing what 
coutd be done to convene a con- 
ference of the trade unions of the 


_ British commonwealth. 


Looking to the post-war world, 
Woistencroft insisted that the 
peace terms should make it im- 
possible for Germany or any other 
ever again to attempt the 

of Europe. 

far, far better for the 
world,” he declared, “that 80,000,- 
000 or 90,000,000 people should be 
held under bond, if necessary, than 
that countless millions yet unborn 
Should be called upon to undergo 
what so many of us have gone 
fET EF weet in our petime. i 


month. Budke’s mill has a capacity 
of 2,500 tons of steel per month. 
In June its output was 410 tons. 
FREEZING OUT LITTLE GUYS 

Owing to the priorities system 
the company could sell no steel to 
private customers and it could get 
no Government orders. Budke tes- 
tified that unless Government or- 
ders were obtained, it would be 
necessary to close the mill. 

“We are not informed,” Budke 
said, “that there was any conscious 
plan or effort.on the part of the 
large steel companies or their em- 
ployes now serving the Government 
to deprive mills such as ours of 
business.” But, Budke added: “It 
does appear that unconsciously the 
business was given to these large 
companies.” 

OUT TO “RULE OR RUIN” 

Again, the representatives of sev- 
eral of the smaller. steel mills tes- 
tified before the same Senate com- 
mittee that they were operating 
part-time because the big compan- 
ies were in a position to deprive 
them of nickel, chrome and other 
needed alloys. 

In short, big business is determ- 
ined to maintain its stranglehold 
on U. S. economy, come what may. 

This may be news to some folks, 
but anyone who has read the his- 
tory of the Standard Oi] Co. or the 
record of the big railroad systems 
or the recent revelations of. the 
hookup between U. S. and German 
big business concerns need feel no 
surprise. Big business is out to rule 
or ruin. As things look now it 
seems likely that it will do both. 


Heine, a Hundred 


‘seamen F 
To Man Gre ai 


Ocean Fleets 


Since September 8 former mer- 
chant marife’’seamen have. been 
flocking to their nearest U. S. Em- 
ployment Service offices to regis- 
ter for some form of sea duty in 
response to an appeal from Ad- 
miral E. S, Land, war shipping ad- 
ministrator, to help train 100,000 
new men needed to man 2300 new 
vessels by the end of next year. . 

“There is no compulsion in this 
registration,” he said. “All that we 
ask of these men is that they let 
their country know who they are, 
where they. are, and if they are 
willing to return to the sea. They 
will be called only as the need for 
their particular skill becomes 
acute.” 

The war shipping administrator 
stressed the shortage of experi- 
enced men in specialized fields. 
NEED MEN OF ALL TYPES 

“We are going to need masters, 
mates, engineers, radio operators, 
cooks, bakers and able _ bodied 
men,” he said. “America is well 
aware of the vital function of de- 
livering our planes, tanks, guns 
and other war supplies to the many 
fighting fronts, Our shipbuilding 
program is breaking records. ‘ihe 
ships are being delivered—we need 
men to man them, particularly 
men with the ‘know how’ of op- 
erating oceangoing vessels. 

“Throughout the past years 
many of these men have settled 
down to shore jobs. A good many 
are probably new in war indus- 
tries. The need for the skill of 
these men is recognized and we 
are asking them to register so that 
they may be called upon to serve 
their country where they are need- 
ed. most.” 

BEST. LIVING CONDITIONS 

Admiral Land said that living 
and working conditions in the Am- 
erican Merchant Marine are at 
their highest level. He said that 
wages and other financial benefits 
are the highest ever known for 
the industry. A widespread pro- 
gram under United Seamen’s Ser- 
vice has been launched to provide 
housing, medical care, information 
and recreation facilities for Amer- 
ican seamen. New safety devices 
have been installed aboard our 


San Francisco, Cal.—Night shift volunteers with the canteen corps of the local Red Cross Chapter, here 
wnion cooks make coffee and.sandwiches for motor corps distribution to soldiers, sailors. and marines on. 
night guard duty. On kitchen duty, members of Cooks, Pastry Cooks and Assistants Union Local 44 and | 
Dishwashers’ Union Local 110 are (left to right): Chris Swensen, George T. Johnson, Hans Wulf, Edward ; 
J. Bird and. Anton Petersen. Canteen workers are Mrs. Renata Capra (left), daytime office worker, and 


Miss Blanche Copra, a 


charter member of Local 48, Waitresses Union, 


now a member of Printing Specialy) 


ties and Paper Converters Union Local 362. 


"All-Out Effort to Beat 


Fascism,’ 


Slogan AFL Meet; 


Give Backing FR's Program 


GREEN, IN TORONTO 
SPEECH, HOPES FOR 
AFL-CIO HARMONY 

a Haye annual filet ripe at on ati i ed- 


ident William Green who struck the keynote with a dec- 
laration that all present were 


[Garment Workers 
Go ‘All-Out’ For 

10 Per Cent Bond 
Purchasing Drive 


Responding to the urgent re- 
quest of the U. S. Treasury War 


Toronto, Canada. 


“uplifted by. the thought 


ships and protection against enemy 
action constantly increased. 


Years Ago, Told 


that labor was still free in the United States and Canada.”’ 
Calling for all-out war effort to beat down the Axis 

and preserve that liberty, Green pointed to the complete 

destruction of unionism in 


Advent of Nazis 


(“Prophecies” come and _ go. 
Some are vague and_ vapory. 
Meanings are read into others 
by wishful thinking. But one of 
the most remarkable made in 
the last century is that of Hein- 
rich Heine, right after his self- 
exile to Paris a hundred years 
ago. It amounts, almost, to clair- 
voyance.—EDITOR.) 

“When revolution starts spread- 
ing around the world, we shall 
witness the advent of the most 
frightful of all foemen who ever 
set out to fight against the estab- 
lished way of life. This opponent 
has not appeared as yet,-but will 
arise under the name ‘fascism,’ and 
will be the most competent enemy 
who ever has counter-marched 
against the existing order. 

“War will be only the first scene 
in the titanic drama and will be 
just a curtain-raiser. The second 
act will be the European revolu- 
tion and world revolution, the gi- 
gantic conflict between those who 
have and those who lack. 

“The future tells us of cruelties, 
of blood, of atheism and of cast in- 
trigue and plotting. I warn our 
grandchildren to come into the 
world with shoulders and. backs 
padded heavily. It may be that the 
ancient belief of absolutist tyranny 
will step out. upon the world’s 
stage once again, this time in new 
attire, with new war cries and 
shibboleths.” 


Totally-blind workmen in State- 
operated blind workshops produced 
goods valued at more than $800,- 
000 last year, much of it for U, S. 
are see Se 


ye Late HARRY HoupINi} 

' ESCAPED FROM A MAIL POUCH 

| WITHOUT DISTURBING IT OR 
THE ROTARY LOCK ON IT/ 


“I thought,” Little Luther said, 
“that Attorney General Biddle had! 
decided. there would. be no. more 
anti-trust actions because they im- 
peded the war effort.” 

“So he did, my boy, and a splen- 
did, patriotic action it was,” Mr. 
Dilworth replied. 

“Then why is he bringing an 
anti-trust suit against the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians?” 

“To stop the union from taking 
music away from the people and 
—but wait a minute while I turn 
down that radio. The music’s so 
loud I can’t hear myself. Now, as 
I was saying...’ 

“But, Daddy, why is a union a 
dictatorship if its members decide 
they won’t go on making records 
that put them out of work?” 

“It’s worse than that, Luther. 
These union fellows wouldn’t even 
play for nothing at an army bene- 
fit show.” 

“Do the manufacturers make 
bullets for the army for nothing?” 

“Of course not. But there’s more 
to it than that. The musicians 
wouldn’t even let high school or- 
chestras broadcast over the radio.” 

“Daddy, how would you like it 
if the high school bookkeeping 


class took over your job at the 


office for nothing?” 


More Employment 
Of Negro in War 
Transport Asked 


Washington, D. C. 

Greater employment: of Negroes 
in the transit industry is advocat- 
ed by. Otto S,. Beyer,. director _ of 
‘the Division .of .Transport.Person- 
nel in. the Office of Dalene Trans- 
portation. . 

Speaking to the PLA Ae rant 
sit. Association, Beyer pointed out 
that: “The transit industry is now 
faced with a problem. of providing 
more essential transportation ser- 
vice than ever before ,in_ its his. 
tory. Booming employment means 
more workers; who must ride to 
their jobs. The _ rubber. situation 
and the gasoline situation means 
fewer and fewer workers: who can 
ride in their own automobiles. Any 
critical breakdown in ,the. furnish- 
ing of this essential transportation 
service would’ clearly be a disaster 
of the -yery, first magnitude.” . 

“There .are further .opportuni- 
ties for the employment of Ne- 
groes in the transit industry,” Bey- 
er declared. “The July. survey -of 
the United States Employment 
Service showed that there were 
more than .700 non-whites, mostly, 


NAMED PRESIDENT WILSON, Negroes, or about 3.6 per cent of 


the total. among tthe employees of 
companies .- reporting for July. At 
present | they .are principally. -em-| car, 
pio in unskilled: ‘occupations but 


Hitler. 


The convention was the largest 
ever held, the 600 delegates repre- | 
senting nearly 6,000,000 workers. 

“The most momentous conven- 
tion in history,’ President Green 
called it. 

PREDICTS UNITY 

He prophesied a good opportun- 
ity for the next one to be that of 
the united labor movement, 12,- 
000,000 men or more, for, he told 
the delegates: 

“I ‘predict that this convention 
will issue a ringing appeal for the 
prompt settlement of differences 
that exist (between the AFL and 
CIO) and for the subsequent mer- 
ger of the rival organizations into 
one single united family.” 


The three, main things that the 
two weeks’ convention will accom- 
plish, Green said in an interview 
before grasping the gavel, are: 

1. “All-out-for-victory” in the 
war effort and a great increase of 
worker participation in defense 
committees, rationing boards, bond 
buying and support of war chests, 
USO and other agencies of like 
nature, with war production get- 
ting the right of way over all the 
old issues that formerly excited 
AFL conventions. 

2. Organization of. overwhelm- 
ing support for ‘President Roose- 
velt in his cost of living stabiliza- 
tion plans, including support of 
the seven-point program and the 
Administration’s tax measures. 


SPEAKING FOR THE "= 
SEAMEN, CURRAN 
SAYS: ‘DAMN THE 
TORPEDOES! 


New York City. 

American seamen will deliver 
the goods of war despite the Axis 
submarine campaign which has al- 
ready. killed more than 1500 mer- 
chant sailors. That was the pledge 
shortwaved to world labor last. 
week by Joseph Curran; CIO Na- 
tional Maritime, Union president. , 

NMU seamen immediately fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor adopted strin- 
gent regulations to provide full 
crews on cargo ships, Curran point- 
ed out. Under those rules, a man 
is allowed no time ashore after a 
trip of 15 days or less, but must 
immediately ship on a new war 
voyage. 

After a 30-day trip, a merchant 
sailor can take a seven-day leave; 
after two months, 14 days; and af- 
ter a longer trip, no more than 30 
days. Even seamen who are en- 
titled to shore leave must volun- 
teer or be drafted for service on 

cargo vessels if they are needed to 
complete the crew. 


| 


!issued on price-fixing and 


the nations conquered by 


3. Reiteration and some sugges- 
tions concerning the execution of 
the ne-strike pledge given when 
the United States entered the 
world conflict. 

F. R. CONSULTED LABOR 

Green spoke most in detail about 
the cost of living and taxation pro- 
grams, including wage and price 
stabilization. 

The AFL president revealed that 
before the Presidential order was 
wage 
control, in fact, before the Roose- 
velt Labor Day speech to the na- 
tion and message to Congress, both 
Green and CIO President Philip 


Savings staff, which has designat- | 


ed October as Payroll Savings 
Month ,the general executive board 
of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union voted to en- 


Se foe Davecs Win 
Imporant Victory 
Through Arbitration 


San Jose, California. 

General Truck Drivers Union 
Local 287 has announced a sig- 
nificant victory over the anti-union 
Santa. Clara Milk Dealers Asso- 
ciation after two months of stall- 
ing in a wage dispute involving 
200 milk wagon drivers and inside 
workers. 

Victory came for the employees 
when George Cheney, federal ar- 
bitrator, ordered wage increases 
for everyone in the union. 
INCREASES 

The order carries with it $7.50 
additional wages each month for 
every worker represented and is 
the second wage increase won by 
the union this year. The Santa 
Clara County drivers now receive 
$187.50 per month. 

George Jenott, secretary for the 
teamsters, who with Frank Aber- 
nathy, representing the dealers’ as- 
sociation, sat with Arbitrator Che- 
ney during arbitration proceedings, 


|stated that although he was far 


from satisfied with the compro- 
mise’ settlement it was the best 
that could be won at this time. 


Building Service 


Unions Prove Big 
—, |Help in Civilian 
Defense Program 


New York City. 

Building Service workers through- 
out the country are standing by, 
trained and ready to assist occu- 
pants of their buildings when and 
if enemy bombers strike. Accus- 
tomed to giving service beyond 
their line of duty, the members of 
the Building Service Employees 
International Union, AFL, have 
now taken on new tasks. 

Serving as air raid wardens, fire 
wardens, fire watchers, members 
of rescue, demolition and decon- 
tamination squads, as auxiliary 
firemen and policemen, the local 
union members of the BSEIU have 
taken the lead in many communi- 
ties in readying dwellings and other 
buildings for air raid protection. 
These men have taken the courses 
necessary to give swift aid in any 
emergency. They know how to 
fight fire bombs, how to evacuate 
a building quickly if it becomes 
necessary, how to get through to 
trapped victims—and give first aid 
to the injured. In fact, in almost 


| laps 


dorse the government’s ten per | all of the protective services they 
cent .weekly payroll savings plan| will be in the front line. 
in the women’s garment factories. In the Civilian Mobilization Ser- 
The general executive board| Vices aso they are taking a leading 
called upon the membership of the| Part. Salvage campaigns have been 
ILGWU and its officers in every} °rganized by buildings and neigh- 
part. of the country actively to ¢o- | borhoods; union’ members have as- 
operate with the officials of the/|SiSted in car pooling plans to solve 
Treasury’s savings staff.in the en-| transportation difficulties; they 
roliment of shops under govern-| have participated in war bond cam- 
ment supervision for the carrying|Paigns; they are helping in nutri- 
out of the ten per cent Wage Sav-, tion and consumer programs. 
ings Plan. A hundred and one jobs, big and 
There are more than 8000 wo-/little, must be done if the war ef- 
men’s garment plants in the Uni- fort is to succeed. The Building 
ted States, 5700 of which are lo-|Service Employees _ International 
cated in the New York area em-| Union members are working on all 
ploying over 200,000 persons. The!0f these jobs, determined that the 


Murray were in close and frequent} ILGWU membership is well above | war will be won and that there- 


consultation at the White House. | 310,000. 


After promising that the AFL 
would “cooperate heartily” 
the Administration plan as finally 
worked out, because “we, of labor, 
know the full dangers of infla- 
tion,” Green explained: 

“We interpret the President’s 
executive order as a wage stabili- 
zation plan rather than a wage 
freezing plan.” 

LABOR’S ADVICE TAKEN 

Features of it, such as “the right 
to exercise collective bargaining, 
mediation and the use of the serv- 
ices of the War Labor Board in 
working out wage scales and in 
settling wage _ disputes,” were 
adopted by the Administration af- 
ter they were advocated by the 
labor men, Green said. 

“The power and authority of the 
War Labor Board has been -pro- 
tected and preserved,” in the Pres- 
ident’s plan, Green declared. 


No X Cards for Politicians 


Over in. England, the earls and dukes have been reduced to the 
status of miners, farmers, and tradesmen, and are not complaining 
about it. Food has done it. The titled gentry may pay more for 
their. meal, but their stimachs don’t know the difference. They get 


the same rations as anyone else. 


In other words, the miner gets just enough butter each day to 
spread thin on a half slice of bread—and the member of the House 
of Lords gets the same. The ration of two and one-half lumps of 
sugar per day per person applies to all, regardless of rank. So does 
the egg ration—though some people eat more. eggs than others for 
the simple reason that some can stomach gulls’ eggs and some 
cant.—INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS’ AND FOUNDRY WORK- 


“BATTER UP” 


ERS’ JOURNAL. 


nen. the world over, i _Cur- 


with| ury Savings Plan, President David 


except for plating. 


| fore no job is too big and hard to 
| tackle—or too little and insignifi- 
cant to be done. 


The endorsement of the Treas- 


Dubinsky of the ILGWU an 
nounced, follows the union’s own 
drive to raise $25,000,000 in War 
Bonds and Stamps which was 
launched last spring. Local unions 
which are still engaged in collect- 
ing on the earlier shop or individ- 
ual pledges and are desirous of 
fulfilling their quotas, he said, a 
be given an opportunity to do so 
within a reasonable time. 

All the associations of employers 
in the women’s garment industry 
with which the ILGWU is in con- 
tractual relations will at once be 
contacted to secure from them the 
utmost cooperation in organizing 
the savings subscriptions in the 
shops. 


' Extra! Workers 
Win Strike In 
Fascist Italy! 


Lisbon, Portugal. 

A six-hour strike was won by 
workers at ‘the Fiat factories of 
Italy recently. Fiat is the largest 
manufacturer of planes and autos 
in the Fascist country. 

The workers risked death in 
their stoppage, as strikes are for- 
bidden in Italy, However, neither 
the Army. nor the police took any 
action against the walk-out. 

Three years ago a strike would 
have been followed by immediate 
mass executions. Failure of the 
Army to act in this case is seen 
as evidence of an Italian labor 
shortage so acute that Fascist pro- 
duction chiefs consider the lives 
of workers—even those who strike 
—too valuable to be destroyed with 
the old Mussolini, pre-war .aban- 
don. 


soldier Gives 
Most of Pay To 
War Relief 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. 

The union spirit carried over 
into the.Army in the case of Ab- 
raham I. Cohen, a former mem- 
ber of Lacal 111. of the State, 
County and Municipal Workers 
who is now stationed here, in 
Headquarters Detachment 1110. 

Private Cohen donated $100 to 
the National CIO War Relief Com- 
mittee to be divided among Rus-. 
sian War Relief, Red Cross, USO 
and United China Relief. He wrote 
that he had saved the contribution 
out of his army pay and that he 
was purchasing war bonds regu- 
larly. 

“I don’t want to be in a position 
‘where I find myself short of am- 
munition for my rifle or revolver 
just as a Jap or a Heinie is rush 
ing toward me,” he said. 


sDaitornin gene institutions 


No copper may be used in razors 
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Ty to id 
Folks Back 

They Were Forced 
Into This War 


Chungking, China. 

To hear the Tokyo propagand- 
ists teli it, Japan was forced into 
war in 1941 and had nothing but 
peaceful intentions towards the 
United Nations before then. Nu- 
merous details of Nipponese pre- 
war preparations have been dis- 
closed in the past; the Board of 
Economic Warfare supplemented 
these recently by revealing that 
the Japanese, as far back as 1939, 
had started intensive purchases of 
drilling equipment for use in the 
Dutch Indies oil fields. 

The material bought by Japan is 
particularly adaptable to the shal- 
low wells of the Dutch Indies. The 
tip-off of Japanese actions came 
shortly before Pear] Harbor in a 
statement by Ichizo Ohmura of 
the Nippon Petroleum Company, 

“Preparations have been made 
to wreck oil wells in Netherlands 
India in case of emergency,” he 
wrote. “This is something we an- 
ticipated because it is very easy 
technically—but. I must emphasize 
here that we have counter-meas- 
ures to meet this situation.” 

The nature of the “counter- 
measures” is now clear. Japan has, 
as a result of ’39-’40 purchase in 
this country, light portable drilling 
equipment particularly valuable in 
Borneo and the Dutch Indies. Whe- 
ther the equipment will serve to 
make the oil fields of those terri- 
tories usable is not yet known. 
While destruction of the wells was 
widespread, the rapidity of the 
evacuation may have prevented 
their total demolition. 

If restored, they will be extreme. 
ly valuable to the Japanese mili- 
tary agencies. They produce an oil 
which is usable without refining, 
and they are connected by pipe- 
lines with the nearby coast. 


French Battle Scheme 
To Enslave Workers 


Zurich, Switzerland. 

French labor working against 
the Laval regime rose in open 
combat against the pro-Nazi pre- 
mier’s newest drive to ship work- 
ers from France into Reich fac- 
tories. A pamphlet, widely circu- 
lated among French workmen by 
an underground group known as 
“Liberation,” declared that those 
who answered the premier’s call 
for workers to go to Germany 
would “forge chains for France” 
and would leave their families 
“facing an infuriated Vichy.” It 
added that nothing could be sent 
back to families in France from 
Germany “because the cost of liv- 
ing is high in Germany.” 

“You will be a convenient host- 
age for Hitler,” it said. “Durink 
that time, Laval will be freed of 
the haunting fear of a popular up- 
rising by keeping your family at 
his mercy. Through starvation and 
with the help of his police, he will 
cunningly lead France and her 
children towards final slavery for 
the benefit of his Nazi master.” 


Los Angeles C Clerks 
Granted Hike in Pay 


Los Angeles, California. 
Substantial increases to bring 
their wage scale to parity with 
that of San Francisco were grant- 
ed by George Cheney of the U. S. 
Conciliation Service to 50 mem- 
bers of the AFL Retail Clerks Un- 
ion employed in 40 food markets 
in the harbor area. 

In addition, the harbor unionists 
won two weeks’ vacation with pay, 
as compared with the one week 
paid vacation provided in San 
Francisco contracts. Hours were 
cut from 54 to 48 per week, after 
which overtime pay begins, and 
Washington’s Birthday was added 
to the holiday list. 

At the time time, Arbiter Chey- 
ney turned down the AFL. Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ re- 
quest. for an additional wage in- 
crease for night bakers, who now 
get 5 cents an hour more than day 
workers, 


Consumer Awarded $50 
From Ceiling Violator 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
A court order awarding a Balti- 
more consumer $50 because he was 
charged 2 cents more than the 
ceiling price for a tube of tooth- 
paste may reduce the number of 
price violations in the future, 
Stephen Varga of Baltimore ap- 
peared in People’s Court recently. 
Acting as his own attorney with 
the OPA as a friend in court and 
an, OPA investigater to back his 
story, Varga claimed that he had 
paid 23 cents for the tube of tooth- 
paste’ in March and was charged 
25 cents on August 4. Varga had 
kept his receipts‘and was thus 
ane to Prove his case. . 


Even During War 
Graft Gees On 


_ Washington, D. C. 

OPA officials reveal that “S”. 
gasoline rationing books, issued 
for trucks, busses and taxicabs, are 
to be withdrawn Me cue — sys- 


Haven't You Got a_ 
Little Mad at This 


Guy Hitler? Better 
Read This One Over 


Washington, D. C. 

This is what your enemy is 
like-— 2 

According to the Khabarovsk 
(Russia) radio, heard by U. S. Gov- 
ernment monitoring stations here 
and released by the Office of War 
Information, # detachment of So- 
viet troops recently re-took an 
inhabited point. They liberated 
some collective farmers, who told 
them that the women had been 
lined up by the Nazi troops, six 
of the youngest reserved for offi- 
cers, the rest turned over to the 
troops for rape. Several were 
killed. 

The men were lined up and told 
they could go to work in Germany. 
None answered. 

The Nazi officer took out his 
gun and repeated the question. 
None answered. 

Then one of the men was asked 
individually. He said: “Better death 
than slavery.” 

He was shot. So were a number 
of the others. 


Over 14 Take Part 
In War Struggle 


London, England. 


Two-thirds of Britain’s popula- 
tion over the age of 14 is now 
fighting the war either on the 
battlefield or the production line, 
Sir Walter Citrine, head of the 
British Trade Union Congress, re- 
ported recently in a broadcast to 
American labor. 

“In addition,” he said, “vast 
numbers are employed part time 
on munitions and others are. look- 
ing after evacuated families or the 
workers billeted upon them.” 

Under British law, he told his 
American listeners, “no workers in 
the munitions and other essential 
trades can leave his employment 
nor can an employer dismiss a 
worker without government per- 
mission. The worker is safeguard- 
ed by having the right of appeal to 
a board composed of an employer 
and a trade unionist with an inde- 
pendent chairman. The principle 
of equal pay for equal work has 


been established in the munition 
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| industries.” 


Citrine praised the work of Am- 
erican labor in U. S. plants. “I 
take my hat off to you for the 
remarkable results which have 
been achieved,” he said, but add- 
ed, “our own output per worker 
in the munition industries will 
compare favorably with any in the 
world.” 


More and more safety razors are 
being made of plastics. 


In California 
Up 80 Percent 


San Francisco, California. 
Continued expansion and a fur- 
ther seasonal rise in canning has 
brought the number of manufac- 
turing wage earners in California 
in August to 724,000, establishing 
a new high record for the state, 
announces George G. Kidwell, di- 
rector of industrial relations, on 
the basis of a report from H. C. 
Carrasco, chief of the California 
Division of Labor Statistics and 
Law Enforcement. 

This represents an increase, of 
219,000 or 43 per cent above the 
level of 505,000 in August, 1941, 
and a gain of 61,000 or nine per 
cent above the estimate of 663,- 
000 for July, 1942. August factory 
payrolls were running more than 
$30,000,000 a week and were 82 
per cent above August, 1941, and 
1 per cent above July, 1942. 
FACTORY RISE 80 PER CENT 

Increases in war industries, prin- 
cipally shipbuilding and aircraft, 
accounted for an 80 per cent rise 
in the number of manufacturing 
wage earners in durable goods in- 
dustries to 517,000 in August, 1942, 
from 288,000 in August a year ago 
and a six per cent gain from 487,- 
000 in July, 1942. 

_In .non-durable goods .manufac- 
turing industries, the number of 
wage earners increased seasonally 
to 207,000 in August from 176,000 
in July but was under the level 


‘lof 217,000 for August, 1941. 
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Bs aircraft 46.6 hours, and 


For all manufacturing industries, 
| weekly earnings averaged $44.70 
in August compared with $44.14 in 
July, 1942, and $34.76 in August 
of last year. 

Average hourly earnings rose 
to $1.039 in August from $1.011 
in July and 83.1 cents in August, 
| 1941. 
43-HOUR WEEK AVERAGE 

The work week averaged 43.0 
| hours for all industries in August, 
| 1942, although the average in dur- 
lable goods industries was 44.3 
|hours. In the engines and tur- 
|bines industry, the average was 
more than 53 hours per week; in 
in ship- 
building 43.0 hours. 

Among the non-manufacturing 


s | industries, employment declines be- 


low’ July and below August of last 


z/year were reported by the crude 


petroleum producing and motion 
picture producing industries, wa- 


#\ ter, light and power utilities and 


Two Stores 


8 | ployment and payrolls were 


CARLYLE’S 


CREDIT JEWELERS 


“The House of Cheerful Credit” 


362 Main Street 


Phone 8646 


Salinas, California 


Modern Linen Supply | 


37 SPRING STREET 


PHONE 4303 


“Serving the Best the Best”’ 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT, 


DIAL 6369 . 
_VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 
MOLLIE BUTLER, Prop. 


554 E. MARKET STREET 
‘We Appreciate Your Patronage—Drop in Any Time. 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


AMBULANCE 


— 24-Hour Service — , 
COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere — Anytime 


Phone 
7337 


OUT OF HIGH RENT DISTRICT! — 


UNION FURNITURE CO. 


— Successors to Genser Furniture Co. — 
COMPLETE HOME OUTFITTERS 


“Nothing Down — Two Years to Pay” 


| metal mines. 


Continued sizeable gains in em- 
re- 
ported by steam railroad repair 
shops and telephone and telegraph 
companies. 


AFL Unionists in New 
York Demand Second 
Front to Aid Soviet 


New York City. 

Two thousand AFL trade union- 
ists last week demonstrated their 
support for the immediate opening 
of a second front in Europe and 
for the establishment of a united 
council of the American, British 
and Russian labor movements. 

The meeting, sponsored by some 
40 local AFL officials, and en- 
dorsed by several unions and dis- 
trict councils, was held at the Cos- 
mopiltan Opera House. It was 
called in compliance with a reso- 
lution adopted at ‘the’ recent con- 
vention of the New York State 
Federation of Labor which urged 
local unions and central bodies to 
hold win-the-war rallies in their 
localities, according to Conrad 
Kaye, chairman of the sponsoring 
committee and president of the 
Butchers District Council. 
ENDORSES FDR PLAN 

The AFL audience also unani- 
mously endorsed President Roose- 
velt’s proposals for stabilizing the 
war economy as expressed in his 
Labor Day address and his mes- 
sage to Congress. 
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4'Russ Unions 
ral Guard Worker 


Kuibyshev, U.S.S.R. 
The working people of the Soviet 


‘| Union, in the year and two months 
'!) since the German invasion, have 
\ | repeatedly shown their readiness to 


make sacrifices in the interests of] & 


defeating the enemy: they have 
given up their annual vacations, 
have expanded the basic workweek 
from five to seven hour days to six 
eight-hour days, and have modified 
many union provisions governing 
overtime. 

But they are equally determined 


I |that industrial managers will not 
:|take advantage of wartime urgency 
-|to violate labor legislation or wors- 


en working conditions. 
Nikolai Shvernik, secretary of 
the Council of Trade Unions, said 


| recently: “Prevention of accidents 
‘land care of the health of the work- 


ers is still one of the most impor- 


‘|tant parts of the union’s work.” 


“The great increase in the rate 
of productivity of Soviet workers 


\ : 
since the start of the war is par- 


tially, at least, due to the efforts 


‘tof the corps of union-appointed la- 
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MEXICAN LABORITES WANT 
A SECOND FRONT; ALARMED 
BY NAZI CAUCASUS DRIVES 


By CESAR ORTIZ 


Mexico City, Mexico. 


At a second-front mass meeting organized by Mexico 
City’s twelve leading trade unions affiliated to the Fed- 
eration of Workers of the Federal District (CTM), lead- 


ers of Mexican labor demanded an immediate allied of- 


fensive in western Europe. 
Speakers at the meeting, 


held in the Arena Mexico, 


included Jesus Yuren, general secretary of the Federation; 
Senator Fernando Amilpa, representing the national com- 


mittee of the Confederation of 
Mexican Workers, and Vincente 
Lombardo Toledano, president of 
the Confederation of Latin Amer- 
ican Workers (CTAL). 

Local unions sponsoring the 
meeting represented 12,000 work- 


fers in Mexico City’s rubber, steel, 
, wood, meat, printing and cigarette 


industries, as well as its transport 
and brewery workers. In addition, 
the meeting was endorsed by na- 
tional CTM unions with headquar- 
ters in the capital and by several 
unions not affiliated with the CTM, 
among them the Miners and Metal- 
lurgists, the Union of Electricians, 
the National Union of Telephone 
Workers and the Union of Railroad 
Workers. 

UNION’S PRESSURE 

Labor pressure for a European 
offensive has gained momentum in 
Mexico since Toledano, at a cere- 
mony in Mexico City commemorat- 
ing the 159th anniversary of the 
birth of Simon Bolivar, appealed 
for a second front as the best bul- 
wark for Bolivar’s ideals of conti- 
nental unity. 

Proof that the advance of Hit- 
ler’s armies into the Caucasus has 
caused genuine alarm among Mex- 
ican workers has been given this 
ALN correspondent in a series of 
exclusive interviews with labor of- 
ficials representing a cross section 
of the national trade union move- 
ment here. 


Soviet Orphans 
Are Rescued 


Kuibyshev, USSR 

A correspondent from the Ka- 
linin district reports that in the 
places liberated from the Germans, 
most children are now orphans, 
having lost their parents and other 
relatives through Fascist atrocities. 
Many workers from nearby fac- 
tories and settlements are adopting 


ASK TRAINING 

Meanwhile compulsory military 
training under supervision of Army 
officers was begun this week by 
the.. Union.. of.. Textile... Workers 
(CTM) in the Federal District of 
Mexico. Training under the new 
plan will be given to 7,000 textile 
workers between the ages of 18; 
and 45. Women members of the 
union have formed civilian defense 
units, specializing in first aid and 
air raid precautions. 

Soon after Mexico’s declaration 
of war, the Construction Workers 
Union formed a voluntary battalion 
of engineers under direction of the 
army. Now 450 skilled construction 
workers have been trained in fire 
fighting methods and have learned 
to lay out trenches, build pontoon 
bridges and air raid shelters> This 
battalion is the first of a series 
which the CTM is organizing 
throughout the country. 

Organization of eight infantry 
battalions of volunteers in the port 
of Mazatlan, first proposed by the 
State Federation of Labor, has been 
approved by the governor and the 
army commander of the region. 
The volunteer battalions are com- 
posed mainly of workers, but have 
also enrolled recruits from other 
sections of the population, includ- 
ing several priests. 


{ 


Norway Longshoremen 
Battle Nazi Brigands 


Stockholm, Sweden. 
Norway’s dockworkers are with 
their fellow unionists throughout 
the Nazi-overrun nation in fight- 
ing to cripple the German war ma- 
chine. 40 Norse longshoremen were 
arrested recently when, in the face 
of death threats, they refused to 
load potatoes and vegetables on a 
ship bound for the Reich. 
Open attacks on the Nazis con- 


LIBERTY LIMERICKS 


these orphans. Krasnoyarsk opened | tinue throughout the Scandinavian 
a nursery for the Kalinin children} country. Eight Norwegians were 


-|bor inspectors, aided by labor pro- 
‘|tection committees in each union 


local.” 
MORE INSPECTORS 

There were 4500 full-time labor 
inspectors in 1936, and 219,400 more 
who did volunteer part-time work. 
Since then the number has almost 
doubled. Every important union 
now has several inspectors in each 
industrial center to see that the 
labor code is enforced. Labor in- 
spectors, who get their jobs after 
stiff examination by the union ex- 
ecutive committees, are responsible 
to the unions. 

Labor inspectors are required to 
investigate all industrial accidents 
and breaches of safety regulations. 
They have complete access to the 
books and records of every factory 
employing members of their unions. 

If a labor violation is uninten- 
tional, the inspector can fine the 
manager 100 rubles on the spot; if 
there is evidence that it was inten- 
tional, the case goes to the prose- 
cuting attorney. Under the USSR 
criminal code, premeditated viola- 
tion of labor-protection laws by 
factory managers is punishable by 
two years in jail and fines of 2000 
rubles. 

NEED WORKERS’ APPROVAL 

According to sections 138-148 of 
the labor code, no factory in the 
USSR can go into operation or 
move to new premises without the 
approval of’ the union’s labor in- 
spector. 


Kept Press Tries 
To Suppress Story 
Of Dies Asininity 


Washington, D. C. 

The American press, by and 
large, did not like Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle’s blast in Congress 
against Martin Dies, the Texas ter- 
ror—nor did the newspapers, in 
general, regard the expose as 
prime news. 

For years it has been widespread 
page one practice to have the 
presses roar out every time Dies 
and his un-American committee is- 
sued a bleat about “subversive” 
activity within the New Deal. 

But when Biddle reported that 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion had spent $10,000 to investi- 
gate 1000-odd federal employes 
cited by Dies—and had found the 
ground for dismissal of two—the 
presses, by comparison were silent. 

The news that the FBI had gone 
through 3000-head more com- 
plaints, and that the total of those 
substantiated was only 36, struck 
most editors with the impact of a 
report of a township school board 
meeting. 

Some papers, such as The New 
York Times and The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, put the story at the 
top of page one, but their example 
was not followed widely. 

And, from coast to coast, the 
editorial hush on the subject of 
tragic waste of tax funds by the 
government was so quiet as to sug- 
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_ WHERE SMILING SERVICE WELCOMES YSU. 
SO. MAIN and JOHN STS. PHONE 64438 £4SALINAS, CALIF. 


PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES PHONE 6778 


Salinas Paint & Wall Paper Store 


PICTURE FRAMES TO ORDER 
PAINT—WALL PAPER 


38 W. GABILAN ST. SALINAS, CALIF. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


POLLY ANNA BREAD 
POLLY ANNA BAKERY SALINAS. 


Telephone 3710 Res. Phone a : 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


TALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 

BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., Nate Freeman; 
Sec., W. G. Kenyon. 

BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Monday 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street; W, E. 
Biggerstaff, Sec., 425 N. Main St., Phone 6293. Charles Tindle, Pres., 
215 Quilla St., Phone 5811. W. Y. Raymond, Bus. Agent, 117 Pajare 
St., Phone 6734. 

BUTCHERS UNION 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. 
(Ear! Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 

CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., W. E. Pilliar, 1044 Camino Real, Phone 
4001; Vice Pres., Guy Paulson; Sec., L. H. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 
4246; Treas., R. L. Thurman, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossaek, 
1244 Del Monte Ave.; Bus. Agent, L..E. Koch, 66 Myrtle Court; 
Phone 6868, Office 422 N. Main St., Phone 5721. 

CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 
nesdays. Pres., Mrs. Marie Brayton; Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Em- 
mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. 

CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m. at Labor Temple. Sec. and Bus. Agent, Dorothy 
Johns, 117 Pajaro, Phone 6209; Pres., Jessie King. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL No. 243—Meets first Tues- 
day of each month at the Labor Temple. C. B. Phillips, Bus. Agent, 
25 Harvest St., Phone 1178; C. C. Carroll, Pres. 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced, Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 

LINOLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 
ers Union 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. * 

MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Fré 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D. D. McAnaney, Pres. 

MUSICIANS PROTECTIVE UNION OF MONTEREY COUNTY, Loval 
No. 616: Meets second Monday of the month at 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street. Kenneth Ahrenkeil, Secretary, 
1296 First Ave., Phone 3861. Salinas; Stanley Belfils, President. 

OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at 
Temple, 462-A Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 
Luis Street, Salinas. 

OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Prea- 
ident, Don Frick. ; 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 


gest that the editorial writers had 
lost their talents for invective. 
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with facilities for 500 children.| executed for their “implication” in 
Archangelsk and other cities in the| the bombing of police cfficcs in 
North have also opened nurseries. | August. 


TESTED RECIPES 


— for — 


UNION HOME MAKERS 


(Union housewives—and men who pride themselves in cooking— 
are asked to send favorite tested recipes to RECIPE EDITOR, 5823 
Occidental St., Oakland. Be sure to give name, address and union). 
HONEY BRAN WAFFLES PENSACOLA SALAD 

2 eggs, separated 1 teaspoon honey 


1% cups milk = 
1 tablespoon honey 4 teaspoon a: 
% cup bran cereal Dash of paprika 

% cup mazola 


1% cups flour 
% cup Florida grapefruit juice 


4 teaspoons baking power 
1 teaspoon salt % cup chopped Maraschino 
% cup melted shortening z tee 

1 No. 2 can Florida 


Beat egg yolks well; add milk 
grapefruit sections or 


and honey and mix thoroughly. 
Add bran cereal and let soak un- 

2 Florida grapefruit section 
Salad green 


til most of moisture is taken up. 
Sift flour with baking power and 

Put honey, salt, paprika, mazola 
and grapefruit juice in a covered 


salt; add to first mixture and stir 
jar; chill. Arrange grapefrui fruit sec- 


PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Fin. Sec. Alfred H. (Fred) Hull, 
19 West St., Salinas; Pres., L. Jenkins. 


POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1046: Meets every third Wi 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Salinas; E. L. Sieber, Sec., 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., Salinas. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets last Tuesday of each month, 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland Ww. 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
Monterey St., Salinas. 


3HEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John Al- 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 

STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets on call at J 
Labor Temple, R. H. Clinch, Pres.; R. S. Humphrey, Sec. 

SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 20616—President, Les 
Hutchings; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets in 
Forresters Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7 30 PP. M3 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK DR UNION, — 
LOCAL NO. 287—Meets first Wednesday in Oct., Jan., April, pha 5 
at Labor Temple; L. R. (Red) Carey, secretary, 117 Pajaro — 
Salinas, Phone 7590. ; ee 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES ¥ 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets 
Tuesday of each month at 10:00 a.m. in Watsonville Labor T ; 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, « of 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 

(fYPOGRAPHICAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL No. 543: Me 
other last Sunday in the month at Labor Temple, 117 P 
Salinas; A.F. Secretary 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
SUCCESSOR TO DR. J. H. SOHN 
OPTOMETRIST 


264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


THE MULLER MORTUARY 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mgr. 


SINCERE FUNERAL SERVICE SINCE 1891 — 
East Alisal at Pajaro Phone 3236 Salinas, Calif. 
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WHEN YOU WANT... “Bakery Products of Unusual Quality” 
RAMONA BAKE SHOP 
oe MAIN —, ~ PHONE 4781 


RIVE-IN MARKET SHOP 


TELEPHONE 6201 AXl $s 
Sie ObotN 
I asked my mother for 
fifty cents 
To see the Emperor jump 
the fence, 


**These Bonds,” said a milk- 
man in Rye, 
**Will win us control of the 
sky, . 
And I’m happy to know 
"That a tenth of my dough 


Will help~blast the Axis 
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only until flour disappears. Add 
z with 4 


cooled, melted shortening. Fold in 
'| stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in 
hot waffle iroh until no steam is|tions on greens, Sprin 


